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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —CowZer. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN, 


IDONEA. 
BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


The rising moon has hid the stars ; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 


With shadows brown between. —Longfellow. 


= family avocations were interrupted the fol- 
lowing day by a visit from Mrs; Dooner, Char- 
No. 1501,—ocrozer 2, 1980. 





lotte, and Sir Richard Dyke. Mrs. Umfreville and 
the twins were at lessons when they were announced, 
and were not so much confused by the honour as Mrs. 
Dooner and her daughter naturally expected. They 
came to take Lina back with them, but she and 
Idonea had gone for an expedition, with Bertram as 
guide, and were not expected in until tea-time. 

‘‘ Had we known you intended to fetch her to-day 
she should have been prepared,” said Mrs. Umfre- 
ville. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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‘‘ We are much obliged, indeed. I will send to- 
morrow. -I can’t think how you manage in this 
small house,” said Mrs. Dooner, glancing round the 


room. ‘‘ Hope Miss Umfreville will return as Lina’s 
companion again. Much to her advantage, I should 
think.” 


‘“‘Thank you, I have arranged that my daughter 
shall remain at home,” replied Mrs. Umfreville, at 
her stateliest. ‘‘She left me under a misapprehen- 
sion. I had no intention that she should be paid for 
her companionship, but considered equality and the 
benefit of masters return sufficient. However, I 
thank you for your hospitality, and trust her poor 
services were of some account.” 

‘‘Oh! to be sure; in the fever—” stammered Mrs. 
Dooner. 

‘‘You have a dread of infection, I understand,” 
continued Mrs. Umfreville, looking at Charlotte. 

‘*We all have our infirmities, Mrs. Umfreville,” 
remarked Sir Richard, in his easy way, much amused 
by the scene. ‘‘ Miss Umfreville is singularly devoid 
of them for so young a lady.” 

Mrs. Umfreville fixed her penetrating black eyes 
onhim. She was predisposed to dislike him, but her 
investigation was rather favourable to him than 
otherwise. 

‘‘T hope my daughter would do her duty under 
any circumstances,” she said, coldly. 

‘** You will at least allow her to spend a few days 
with Lina ?’’ put in Charlotte. ‘‘ We want them both 
for a picnic to the Cheviots.”’ 

‘‘And these young ladies look as if they would 
enjoy a picnic,” said Sir Richard, looking from 
Bella and Margery to Mrs. Dooner. “I would 
volunteer to fetch them all in the wagonette.” 

‘‘'Your idea is good, Sir Richard,” returned Mrs. 
Dooner, who felt that something was expected from 
her. ‘* Will you consent, Mrs. Umfreville?” 

‘‘And accompany them yourself?” suggested 
Charlotte. 

‘‘Do, mother dear,’ 
ingly. 

“‘T will consult with Idonea, and she shall write,” 
replied Mrs. Umfreville. ‘‘ For myself, I have long 
given up society, and I fear we are too far off to 
manage such an expedition.” 

At this moment Bertram broke in upon them with 
the words,— 

‘We turned back because Miss Timmins has asked 
us all to tea. Neville Fairborn is going there to 
dinner.” 

He was followed by Idonea and Lina, the latter 
of whom was not as much delighted as she should 
have been at the visit of her friends, and entreated 
to remain a few days longer. Lina looked so well 
and happy that her mother hesitated. Mrs. Umfre- 
ville and Idonea seconded her wish, and permission 
was given, with the proviso that the whole party 
should join the picnic to the Cheviots. Jina and the 
twins surrounded Mrs. Umfreville, who yielded at last 
to their entreaties. 

‘Who is Miss Timmins?” asked Mrs. Dooner, 
who had been considering the propriety of Lina’s 
becoming acquainted with a stranger. 

“The sister of Mr. Timmins, who is Mr. Fairborn’s 
lawyer,” answered Mrs. Umfreville. ‘He is also 
agent for the Percy property in this neighbourhood.” 

‘Your son’s name is Percy, I think?” suggested 
Mrs. Dooner. ‘‘ Christened after the property ?”’ 

‘*I was a Percy,” replied Mrs. Umfreville. 


’ whispered the twins, appeal- 


“‘Indeed! ‘Your daughter never told us.”’ 

While this was passing, the carriage was an- 
nounced by terrified Becky, and it was not long before 
the visitors drove off, followed by the glances of tlie 
population of Warkworth. 

Mr. Timmins dined at five o’clock, and Miss Tim- 
mins was usually in the drawing-room soon efter six, 
so she had arranged a good tea for the young people. 
When the hall bell rang, punctually at half-past six, 
she was therefore ready to receive them. Her 
astonishment was unbermded when Mrs. Umfreville 
entered. She would as- soon have expected the 
dilapidated lion of Warkworth Castle to walk down 
from his tower. But he would not have been so 
warmly welcomed. 

‘‘ My dear Mrs. Umfreville, Iam so glad,” she said, 
running to meet her unexpected guest, and em- 
phasising every other word. ‘‘ Had we thought you 
would have come we should have asked you to dinner. 
Of course we should.” 

‘‘T reckoned on your hospitality, and was sure I 
might come without having previously accepted your 
invitation,’”? said Mrs. Umfreville, who had been 
aroused to the fact that Idonea needed a chaperon. 

‘‘Such a pleasure! such an honour! Why, you 
have never been anywhere before since you came to 
Warkworth!” exclaimed Miss Timmins, nodding 
with satisfaction. : 

The two ladies were a great contrast. Both were 
severely simple in their dress, and certainly no ‘‘ fools 
of fashion,” but the one had no eccentricity while the 
other was slightly antediluvian. Mrs. Umfreville 
could not look behind her age because she always 
wore the garb of widowhood, but Miss Timmins, 
with her short curls and tall body, appeared peculiar. 

Mrs. Umfreville was pleased to be made much of 
once more, and her children rejoiced to see her in the 
place of honour. Idonea was a privileged person, 
being the only one Miss Timmins ever allowed to 
assist ‘ther at the table. She distributed the good 
cheer while Miss Timmins made the tea, and cer- 
tainly the children, Lina included, did honour to the 
feast.- 

‘¢You little cormorants, I can’t cut the bread fast 
enough for you. Why, you eat more greedily than 
the ragged children in the Kast End,” said Idonea. 

‘‘Tdoe’s so grand, Miss Timmins, that she talks of 
nothing but the West End and East End,” said Bella. 

‘“*You do us much honour, indeed, madam,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Timmins, stalking in, followed by 
Neville. 

Idonea felt a secret joy that Lina and Nevillo 
should see her mother so warmly welcomed. Neville 
was also much honoured, for Miss Timmins’s huge 
tortoiseshell cat distinguished him by jumping upon 
his shoulder, a familiarity he did not appreciate as ho 
ought. 

“That’s a sign that you’ll be an old bachelor, 
Neville Fairborn,’ shouted Bertram. 

‘« Pray say Mr. Fairborn, Bertram,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Untfreville. 

After tea the children took Lina to see the quaint 
old-fashioned garden at the back of the house, and 
their elders remained in the drawing-room. +I. 
Timmins was seated by his dear Idonea, Miss Tim- 
mins on a sofa near her mother, Neville apart. It 
must be understood that Neville had written to defer 
his visit to Heronshill upon the plea of business 
with Mr. Timmins, which had been, indeed, urgent. 





“Ts there any sort of carriage to be procured here, 
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Mr. Timmins?” asked Mrs. Umfreville. ‘Mrs. 
Dooner has invited us to join a picnic to the Cheviots, 
and my children are anxious to go. I do not like to 
disappoint them, but we have no conveyance.” 

‘The Heronshill wagonette, now housed at the 
hotel to make room for other grander carriages, is at 
your service, if you will condescend to use it,’ said 
Neville, with unusual alacrity. ‘‘The horses are out 
at grass, but can be had in at a few hours’ notice.” 

‘You are very good,” said Mrs. Umfreville, taken 
aback. 

‘‘T would rather be indebted to you than to Mrs. 
Dooner and Sir Richard Dyke,” said Mrs. Um- 
freville, after a short deliberation. ‘‘ Your mother 
was my friend; you are Percy’s. We are at least of 
the same county.” 

‘A great pity that Mr. Fairborn should have left 
his home to make room for these Londoners, madam,” 
said Mr. Timmins. ‘They’ll soon have every un- 
entailed rood of land in the country.” 

‘So much the better if they improve it,” remarked 
Neville. ‘‘They work, and spend their gains to buy 
what belongs to us who do nothing. A righteous 
barter.” 

After some discussion it was finally settled that 
Neville’s wagonette should be borrowed for the ap- 
pointed day, and that his groom, Jerry, should drive 
the Warkworth party to such spot as should be inti- 
mated as the rendezvous. The carriage was to be 
at Mrs. Umfreville’s service for as long or as short a 
time as she needed it. Neville would not promise to 
accompany them himself for two reasons, the first 
that he had not been bidden, the second that he 
reckoned on being shortlyin London. He was unaware 
that half Idonea’s joy, ah! and expected pleasure, 
was damped out at this announcement. Neither was 
she aware that he had written to Mrs. Keene con- 
cerning Madame Ronda, begging her to be kind to 
her and her children, and to supply them, if necessary, 
at.his expense. 
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Bertram. ‘‘ You, and mother, and Neville Fairborn 
made your début together. He is a muff, though 
he plays just like a young lady.” 

Neville was at the moment in advance, escorting 
Mrs. Umfreville and Idonea. 

‘Thank you for your kind offer of your carriage,” 
said Mrs. Umfreville, when they reached her door, 

‘«‘ And thank you for some happy hours,’” returned 
Neville. 

Why did he wish Idonea the last ‘“ good night,” 
and glance back after he had left her? And why 
did she linger a moment on the doorstep beneath the 
old stone porch when the rest were within the house ? 
Who shall say? But each saw the other alone, 
beneath the moon, in the quaint old Border town. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Love he comes and Love he tarries, 
Just as fate or fancy carries ; 
Longest stays when sorest chidden; 
Laughs and flies when press’d and bidden. 
—Campbell, 


A smati farm at the foot of the Cheviots, about 
five miles from Heronshill, was appointed as the 
place of meeting for the picnicers. The Dooner 
party arrived first, and were followed by various 
neighbours whose acquaintance they had made, if, 
indeed, people living some ten miles apart could be 
called neighbours. They had to vacate their carriages, 
which could proceed no farther, and stood in groups 
to look about them and await the other arrivals, 
They were not long in expectation, for Neville’s 


| . * 
| wagonette soon appeared winding along the rough 


| way that led up the hill to the farm. 


Miss Timmins’s little party was unlike most little | 


parties, unclouded by misapprehensions, and therefore 
very successful. Mr. Timmins was devoted to Idonea, 
and his sister to Mrs. Umfreville. 
attentions in the most unexceptionable manner, so 
that not even a chaperon could suspect him of pre- 
ference, unless, indeed, he had fallen in love with the 
sisters individually or dually, for he got on wonder- 
fully with them. He stood by the piano and turned 
over the leaves while they performed a surprising 
duet, and made an inroad into their mother’s heart 
by praising the steadiness of the performance. He 
even yielded to their entreaties to play himself, and 
while the twilight deepened surprised every one by 
odd passages of Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Few people knew how genuinely musical he was; 
and as Idonea listened, a pleasure mixed with pain 
stole over her, and she wondered why one so gifted 
and generous should be so strange and lonely. 

Of course she was called upon to sing, not only the 
old ballads they all loved, but the new songs she had 
learnt in London. Her friends were amazed at her 
improvement, and scarcely wondered that a public 
career should have been proposed for her. Duets 
and glees succeeded solos, and before the evening was 
over the whole party surrounded the piano and joined 
variously in music, sacred or secular. 

“T never spent such a happy evening in my life,” 
said Lina, as they walked homewards. 

“It is always jolly at Miss 'Timmins’s,” rejoined 


Neville divided his | 


road below, and finally driving up the turfy, rutty 
Neville was 
charioteer, and Mr. Timmins was by his side, Lina 
having particularly requested her mother to invite 
him and his sister, the latter being with Mrs Umfre- 
ville and her party in the carriage. 

No sooner was Neville off the box than he was 
surrounded by friends, who welcomed him home so 


| warmly that he began to think he was not, after all, 
| quite so unpopular as he imagined. Mrs. Umfreville 





was also cordially received by old acquaintances, 
while Duke Dooner was instantly at Idonea’s side and 
Sir Richard Dyke at Lina’s. 

It was a pretty scene with various contrasts, both 
as regarded the wild country and the visitors. The 
Dooners, unaccustomed to picnics amongst the hills, 
shone out in every kind of fashionable dress; while 
the Umfrevilles and Miss Timmins had attired them- 
selves in clothes suitable for climbing. Idonea, in 
broad hat and well tucked-up skirts, was as indepen- 
dent as the mountain sheep, and her sisters thought as 
little of their 2pearance as she did. They were soon 
engaged in assisting Miss Timmins with various 
hampers of provisions which she decided to bring, 
aided by Neville and Duke. 

One or two rough conveyances were prepared to 
take the party up the hills. These were light 
wagons filled with bags of straw as seats, and drawn 
by strong cart-horses. Not even the Dooner gold 
could move more aristocratic carriages up such an 
ascent. But mirth, youth, fine weather, and bracing 
air beat all the gold in the world, and the carts were 
soon filled with laughing and even romping occupants. 
The children and Lina were uproarious, and in spite 
of warning glances from Mrs. Umfreville, they shouted 
at every jolt of the rustic vehicle, and clapped their 
hands as gentlemen and ladies were unavoidably cast 

RR2 
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into one another’s laps. Indeed, their elders were 
not much behind them in their jollity. 

Théy descended from their rough conveyances at a 
smooth piece of level land amongst the hills, where 
the féte champétre was to be held. Here a sumptuous 
cold collation was laid, Miss Timmins aiding and 
directing the servants with a precision that astonished 
every one. She had been all her life used to moun- 
tain picnics, and, like your true genius, knew exactly 
what was to be done. Of course Idonea could but 
assist her, and, equally of course, Neville and Duke 
were bound to aid. 

‘‘She is a consummate flirt,” said Miss Charlotte 
to Sir Richard. 

‘‘ She certainly is,” he replied. 

‘‘ Mrs. Umfreville is prouder than ever;’”’ ‘‘ Were 
her daughter heiress of a million of money she could 
not be more particular ;”’ ‘‘ And she is right, for Miss 
Unmfreville is remarkably handsome ”’—were some of 
the comments while Idonea’s admirers hovered about 
her during the merry meal. And none more per- 
sistently than Mr. Timmins. 

Cautious Mrs. Dooner hovered also; nevertheless 
she pressed Mrs. Umfreville to allow Idonea to return 
with Lina to Heronshill ; for at that time Lina’s will 
was law. But Mrs. Umfreville had already resisted 
the daughter’s entreaties, and was prepared to resist 
the mother’s. ‘‘ You are very good, Mrs. Dooner,” 
she said, haughtily. . ‘‘ Idonea is much obliged, I 
know; but her home engagements are numerous, 
and must not be neglected.” 

‘‘ Lina is so anxious. I would raise her salary. So 
advantageous, Mrs. Umfreville. Masters a guinea a 
lesson; two guineas, some of them. And the first 
society. Think it over. Excuse me, but when one 
is poor !—” 

‘“‘One may still be independent, Mrs. Dooner. 
There are worse evils than poverty,” said Mrs. 
Umfreville. 

‘‘ Very few, I should think,’’ returned Mrs. Dooner, 
moving away. 

After luncheon the party wandered off in vari- 
ous directions, those who were acquainted with the 
hills volunteering to pioneer those who were not. 
Neville was one of the best guides, and had a nume- 
rous following. Mrs. Umfreville and her party were 
amongst them. Idonea, a born mountaineer, was 
ever foremost, and so were the children, while most 
of the others lagged more or less, for climbing is an 
accomplishment not easily acquired. There was much 
to see, all to enjoy, and many breathing-places. 
Neville was able to point out the highest of the 
conical hills, and name them; to show whereabouts 
the Coquet rose; where were the old Druidical and 
Roman remains; and how the waterspouts and falls 
silver-threaded the topmost hills and tumbled over 
precipitous places down upon other hills, finally 
careering off into brooks and streams. 

At one of these lynns, as they are called, he and 
Idonea were alone together for a few minutes, having 
outwalked the rest. Neville looked thoughtfully 
around, and the old cloud came over his brow. ‘It 
brings all back again,”’ he said, half musingly, half 
to Idonea. ‘‘ It was to this spot we came—my sister, 
your brother, and I—the day before Clarina left us. 
‘We lost our way amongst the hills, and our late 
return caused all the mischief. Why is this fall called 
‘ Lynn Hope’ ?” 

“To toach us to ‘Hope on, hope ever,’”’ answered 
Idon3a, in her bright simplicity. 


‘*I seem to have nothing to hope for personally ; 
but I can still hope and work for others, God helping 
me,” said Neville, encouraged by her cheerful tone. 
They were standing side by side beneath a piece of 
rock, and the spray from the fall sprinkled Idonea’s 
dress. He touched her arm to withdraw her from it, 
and her face flushed as she moved away. They were 
soon joined by Duke, who frowned jealously, and 
then by others. 

In spite of her best intentions and efforts, Mrs. 
Umfreville could not keep pace with her daughter, 
and was amongst the last comers. Young life and 
young blood flow faster than the old, but each must 
accommodate itself to the other. 

After Lynn Hope, however, they came upon level 
ground, and seated themselves on the smooth short 
turf to survey the long wild line of hills. Scarcely a 
habitation was visible, though the hills were dotted 
with the hardy Cheviot sheep. As they sat about 
they were joined by other stragglers from different 
sides, so that most of the party were again assembled. 

Idonea suddenly missed Lina and the children, and 
asked where they were. Duke, who was seated by 
her side, said he had seen them a few moments 
before, gathering wild flowers at a little distance, and 
that they were beyond a neighbouring hill. 

‘¢ They will lose their way!” cried Idonea, starting 
up and running towards the jutting point he indi- 
eated. ‘I will bring them back directly, mother,” 
she added, hastily. 

But the hills were wide and wild, and wandering 
here and there, shouting their names as she went, 
she lost her own way. She stood a moment to re- 
connoitre, shading her eyes with herhands. She saw 
nothing but the vast expanse of turfy, breezy, undu- 
lating hills, above, below, around her. She remained 
some time thus, glancing on all sides, until she per- 
ceived a man in the distance. She hastened to meet 
him—it was Sir Richard Dyke. 

‘*T cannot find Lina and the children. Will you 
kindly help me to look for them?” she cried, 
eagerly. 

‘*T dare say they are safe enough. I came in search 
of you,” he replied, carelessly, looking at her flushed 
face. 

‘Belle! Margery! Lina! Bertram! Where 
are you?” she shouted at the top of her voice, 
moving on as she did so. 

‘*You look tired. Let me help you up the hill. 
Have patience and we shall find them,’’ he said, fol- 
lowing and forcing his attentions upon her. 

She heard voices in one direction, and hurried 
forward. 

“That fellow again!” exclaimed Sir Richard, and 
Idonea, turning quickly, saw Neville Fairborn 
within a short distance. 

He was hesitating whether to advance or retreat. 
He felt hot, angry, pained, disappointed, he scarcely 
knew why. But his natural proud, shy reserve mas- 
tered those sensations when he saw Idonea hasten 
towards him. He went to meet her, and said, coldly, 

‘‘T came to tell you that Miss Lina Dooner and 
the children have found their way back, and are now 
with your mother. She begs me to say she wishes 
you to return at once to her.” 

“‘Oh, thank you; it is such a relief!” exclaimed 


Neville as if for protection from some impending 








evil. ‘I have also lost my way. Will you kindly 
take me back with you?” 





Idonea, drawing a long breath and standing close to. 
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“You have already a protector,” returned he, 
glancing at the slowly-approaching Sir Richard. 

‘‘ He does not know the hills as you do,”’ she cried, 
with an appealing look, which yet* he would not 
understand. 

‘‘T shall be happy to lead the way,” he replied, 
‘‘but I cannot interrupt so—so delightful a téte-d- 
téte.” 

She followed, keeping pace with him behind, and 
feeling angry and annoyed that he should so mis- 
understand her, but too proud to attempt an expla- 
nation. She quite forgot, for the moment, the dis- 
comfited baronet. 

The prolonged cadences of the lark’s song rippled 
the golden-blue atmosphere above them ; the untram- 
melled breezes wandered in sportive dances around ; 
the delicate harebell and fragrant thyme united to 
grace and perfume the elastic turf beneath their feet; 
but the joy of the hills no longer rang merrily in the 
hearts of those who had hitherto gladly welcomed 
it. 

The sun of that particular day set before his time 
for Neville and Idonea; and when the moon arose to 
light them on their homeward way, they were still 
cold and silent asshe was. Heaven’s arch, with its in- 
effable blue depths, through which shone forth the 
scintillations of myriads of worlds; earth’s dew-be- 
sprinkled downs and glowworm-lighted banks; the 
river breathing softly, as if fearful of ruffling the 
intangible veil of silver cast upon its breast; all the 
silent majesty of a slumbering world failed to soothe 
their souls with harmony. Made discordant by one 
adverse touch just as they were set in unison, their 
cords jangled harshly, and no master-tuner was near 
to restore their natural sweetness, and bid the silent 
strings sound tunefully again. 





EDWARD NEWMAN, NATURALIST. 


HE name of Edward Newman is familiar to all 

lovers of natural history, especially to those 

who take pleasure in the study of ferns. His life, 

however, seems to be less known than that of other 

naturalists, and a brief memoir will be read with 
interest. - 

The eldest of a family of four sons, he was born at 
Hampstead on the 13th of May, 1801. His parents, 
George and Ann Newman, were members of the 
Society of Friends, and the recognised principles of 
that society, as exhibited in middle-class life at the 
beginning of the present century, were stamped on 
the home habits of the Newman family. No time 
was given to frivolous pursuits, and a purer pleasure 
was found in the observation of the works and won- 
dersof nature. The appearance of the spring flowers, 
and the change in the note of our song birds, and 
other events of the seasons, often formed the subject 
of conversation, and by such home influence Edward 
Newman’s taste for natural history was early 
awakened. The delight of his childish days was in 
watching the butterflies, and the intelligence displayed 
when pictures of the kind he had seen were placed 
before him was regarded as the precocious indication 
that entomology would become his favourite pursuit. 
The pictures in ‘‘ Bewick’s Birds ” and in “ Bingley’s 
Quadrupeds” soon afterwards became his recognised 
favourites; and before he could read, White’s 
“Natural History of Selborne’’ was listened to with 








wonder and delight. Thus, not only was his natural 
taste fostered, but the desire for reading, so as to 
possess this key of knowledge, was early aroused. A 
similar inducement for his early acquiring the art of 
writing arose from his desire to note the arrival of the 
migratory birds, after the established habit of his 
father. Books were provided for him in which he 
could write when the chiff-chaff was first heard, and 
the white-throat first seen in the year. His know- 
ledge and attainments at twelve years old were 
reckoned as above the average of boys at that age. 
Yet it was then regarded as necessary for the healthy 
development of his character that school discipline 
should take the place of home routine. 

The school selected by Mr. Newman was at Pains- 
wick, in Gloucestershire, where Cade Roberts, a 
well-known member of the Society of Friends, had 
pupils. Edward was therefore consigned to his care, 
and for his companions had those whose home habits 
were similar to his own. His letters to his friends 
at home told of the delight he felt in having fresh 
ground for botanical search. 

After the Christmas vacation of 1815 he commenced 
the study of the class Cryptogamia, but from this he 
was diverted by the objects of moving life which 
appeared responsive to the call of sunny days. 
Though birds may be observed all the year round, 
beetles and butterflies have their own brief day. Ho 
was not only a diligent collector, but careful in 
meking drawings of every specimen that he could 
obtain. This talent wonadmiration from his compeers, 
and, along with his more active performances as a 
field-naturalist and a daring climber, made him to 
be regarded as the head boy of the school. But his 
precedency could only have been of short duration, 
for at the age of sixteen he finally left Painswick to 
enter on the business pursuits to which his father 
called him. 

Principally on his son Edward’s account, Mr. 
Newman secured the goodwill of a woolstapler’s 
business at Godalming, and thither, with the other 
members of the family, he removed. The neighbour- 
hood of the new home afforded fresh scope for the 
study of nature, and the business was but little 
thought of amid the congenial pursuits to which 
time and attention were freely given. 

The father was well aware that the taste which he 
had taken pains to cultivate in the days of early 
childhood had become the absorbing passion of the 
lad, and he now sought to remedy what he regarded 
as a defect in training, by initiating him into work 
which should secure an honourable independence. 
The arrangements he made were intended to secure 
this end. Pecuniary advantage was to mark each 
stage of advancement in business knowledge. But 
the counting-house where the first lessons of commer- 
cial life had to be learnt proved to be so irksome 
that relaxation was sought and allowed, and then the 
pent-up energy found exercise in entomological pur- 
suits, which were for a while of paramount interest. 
The industry and ingenuity that they called forth, 
made it appear as a doubtful matter whether the 
‘‘ business faculty’ would everdevelop. The change 
of season only varied the objects which lured the boy 
away from a distasteful employment. Bird life in its 
every movement indicative of habit or instinct was 
closely watched, and bird’s-nesting was pursued on a 
system different from that when securing the egg is 
the sole object. Many specimens, even when they 
would have been regarded as a prize in possession, 
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were left undisturbed, because he fearcd the parent 
birds would forsake the nest if they were taken. 
And in balancing the pleas»res he derived from his 
climbing exploits, he struck it in favour of watching 
the progress of incubation and the mately duties 
at that time performed. The mode of nest-building 
he likewise closely observed, and often lay concealed 
on the ground, or screened by the thick foliage of 
the trees. 

While ornithology was acting as the mainspring 
of Edward Newman’s movements, his quick eye dis- 
cerned other claimants for his attention. A class of 
creatures ignominiously called vermin were watched 
until he became convinced that they were worthy of 
having an advocate engaged on their side. No 
sooner were his facts collected than he pleaded in 
their favour. 

The last half-century has wrought such a mighty 
change in periodical literature that it is now hard to 
realise the difficulties that then stood in the way of 
making current the views which have since become 
popular. Mr. Newman used to tell of his first efforts 
to appear in print, and of his excitement on the sub- 
ject of an article which he sent to the ‘“‘ Entomo- 
logical Journal.” its not being returned led him to 
hope it was accepted, and on three successive maga- 
zine days he purchased the three-and-sixpenny 
number, expecting, but in vain, to find it there. At 
last it came—not complete, but in occasional instal- 
ments, being found handy for the editor’s stop-gap. 
This experience caused him to be cautious in writing 
set articles, though he was not deterred from commu- 
nicating facts as he observed them. The difficulty he 
found in gaining information from books enforced in 
a great measure his systematic observation and care- 
ful noting. It also obliged him to be at his post 
early and late. Thus habits of industry and perse- 
verance were established. They were not applied to 
the business pursuits, which became more and more 
irksome. The duties required of him had to be 
defined, and to these he gave a conscientious obser- 
vance, but when they were performed he was off with 
the gladness of a schoolboy to his congenial pursuits. 
At last the old axiom proved true, ‘‘ Much profit 
could not come where there was no pleasure;”’ and 
the Godalming business did not prosper. 

In the year 1826 Mr. Newman retired from all 
commercial occupation, and his son Edward deter- 
mined to be on the look-out for something which 
should admit of his giving more time to natural- 
history pursuits. He had formed the resolution to 
give accurate scientific knowledge in readable Eng- 
lish, anxious that others should share in the 
pleasures he so greatly enjoyed. 

Selecting ‘‘Rusticus ” as his nom de plume, Mr. 
Newman sent contributions in the form of letters to 
‘‘Chambers’s Journal” and other magazines, in 
which he showed that the mole, the stoat, and the 
weasel did their part in maintaining ‘‘ the balance of 
power,” and were not the unmitigated evils they 
were generally regarded. This doctrine has since 
been freely promulgated, and by none, perhaps, 
with greater force than by the late Charles Kingsley, 
but it originated with Edward Newman. He was 
indignant at the ruthless destruction of life, and 
laboured with a truly philanthropic spirit to give a 
fresh source of health and happiness to the people. 

When thelettersof Rusticus were collected and given 
to the public in a book form, a sensation was caused 


were published anonymously, he was free to enjoy 
the meed of praise while he guarded his secret. The 
neighbourhood of Godalming was so graphically de- 
scribed that the inhabitants awoke to a sense of its 
beauties and to be proud of the place. Strangers, 
too, made a journey to the old town, and inquired the 
way to the ‘‘ Hammer Ponds,” or other spots with 
which in name only they had become familiar by 
reading. The descriptive feature was, however, only 
incidental. It was animated life that Rusticus mainly 
dealt with, and his literary work aided a revival of 
interest in things which for a long season had bzen 
but lightly esteemed. The book was greeted with 
favourable criticisms, and one reviewer declared that 
since White’s ‘“‘ Natural History of Selborne” no 
work of equal interest had appeared on the same 
subject. ‘The spirit of Ray and of Gilpin, it was also 
said, was infused in the style, and the accuracy of 
the statements was endorsed by the experts in 
science. 

Meanwhile Mr. Newman was in no way relieved 
from the practical question he was bound to consider. 
No department of natural history could then be 
regarded as remunerative. He therefore, after much 
hesitation, secured the goodwill of a rope-making 
business at Deptford, engaging at the same time as 
superintendent the trusted foreman who had been 
with his father at Godalming. He took possession 
of his new home with characteristic zeal, at once 
setting to work in the garden adjoining the rope- 
walk, and this he arranged as a naturalist’s preserve. 
A large plot was sown with red valerian, because of 
its well-known attractiveness to the whole lepidopter« 
order. The wide range of country which had pre- 
viously been the alluring charm was now substituted 
by the scene of observation secured at home. The 
movements of everything attracted were carefully 
watched, and many discoveries were there made 
which have long since been accepted by entomolo- 
gists. 

Soon after his removal to Deptford Mr. Newman 
became acquainted with Mr. Samoulle, the accom- 
plished scientist, who had organised the first Ento- 
mological Society. It was the established rule of tho 
society’s meetings that communications should be 
made only in scientific style. This did not agree with 
the view of him who was ambitious to give a natural- 
history literature in the mother tongue. The show 
of hands was largely in favour of the established rule 
being maintained, because it was thought that each 
new fact would be welcomed by foreign naturalists, 
who were more regarded than plain folks at home. 

The first meeting of the society which Mr. New- 
man attended convinced him of the necessity of 
making his own knowledge current in technical 
phrase. He listened in vain for one word about 
‘emperors’ or ‘‘admirals,”’ and had no opportunity 
of chiming in during the whole evening. He, how- 
ever, obtained the ‘‘ Entomologist’s Compendium,” 
of which Mr. Samoulle was the author, and, soon 
acquired the power of communication. His zeal 
soon caused him to be reckoned as a leading member 
of the society, and when it started its own journal he 
was elected to the post of editor. His influence was 
used on the side of popularising science, and he 
found a responsive company. Encouraged by the 
way in which his efforts were now received, he became 
an ardent promoter of a museum scheme for Dept- 
ford. He succeeded in winning over his scientific 





which must have been gratifying tothe author. As they 


friends to his views, but the arrangements and work 
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which this involved rested on himself. He secured 
aroom in Union Street, presented the whole of his 
entomological collection, and made himself respon- 
sible that every specimen received should there be 
so arranged and labelled that it should give every 
possible information to the beholder. He was also 
ever ready to give encouragement to beginners, and 
made many holidays to initiate them into the mys- 
teries of capture and setting. Yet he was above all 
anxious that the movements and habits of life, as 
seen in its unnumbered representatives, should be 
watched and noticed. 

After about five years’ growth it became necessary 
to consider what should be done with the museum. 
Every available space was occupied, and the popu- 
larity it had acquired secured the presentation of 
valuable duplicates from home and foreign natural- 
ists. The bulk of the collection was therefore offered 
to, and finally accepted by, the trustees of the British 
Museum. Mr. Newman then re-arranged the room, 
and continued to labour to cultivate the taste he had 
been the principal means of awakening. Some still | 
gratefully remember the assistance he rendered when 
they needed the helping hand, and the ingenious 
suggestions he made in order that the expense of a 
naturalist’s outfit should be lessened. 

But the time came when anxiety and ill-health were 
to try him. The business at Deptford under Mr. 
Newman’s management did not prosper, and he re- 
ceived an offer which would release him from its 
charge. In accepting this he had again to acknow- 
ledge his failure, and he became gloomy and despond- 
ing. He took a grave view of his own case, and 
believed that his life was drawing to a close. Medi- 
cal opinion did not confirm this, and change of scene 
was recommended. ‘Three months’ travelling | 
about” was the prescription he was at length per- | 
suaded to try. Accompanied by a brother, he took a 
journey into Wales. His mind was less occupied 
than formerly, and he began to admire what fell in 
his way, little anticipating that the turning-point of 
his life was about to arrive. 

The ferns which Mr. Newman found flourishing in 
their uncultured grace and beauty in the chasm of 
Ponterwyd awoke all his dormant enthusiasm. After 
awhile admiring them, he set eagerly to work, collect- 
ing specimens, noting meanwhile the peculiarity of 
their habits. On returning with restored health, he 
returned to his father’s house at Leominster. Fern- 
culture was commenced. Some specimens were 
already growing in the garden, for it had been his 
habit to secure his grub or beetle with the plant on 
which they were found, and these were generally 
planted with the view of giving food or shelter. The 
beauty of the hardy kinds became more appreciated 
when they were found to answer in the new design, 
and to aid in acclimatising the more delicate plants 
brought from Wales. For a little while the “ Fern 
Garden’ was spoken of as the seat of high interest, 
but soon the term “ Fernery”’ was applied, and it 
has been retained with the spreading taste, a taste 
fostered by his ‘Introduction to the Study of Ferns.” 
This book was the means of his becoming on terms of 
friendly intimacy with the publisher, Mr. Luxford, 
and on that gentleman making overtures, he gladly 
entered as a partner into the printing and publishing 
house in Ratcliff Highway, where Luxford and Co. 
carried on their business. He was, too, at that time, 
anxious to fulfil his marriage engagement, and so 


partnership, which demanded his full attention. All 
the knowledge which he had gained from his previous 
wanderings, excursions, and holidays, he was able now 
to turn to account. He was the writer and pub- 
lisher of books and papers on nearly every branch of - 
natural history. His ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of 
Insects” is a well-known example of his style, and 
the instruction it contains for the young entomolo- 
gist is complete in all its varied features. 

On his marriage, Mr. Newman took a house in 
Wellclose Square, where he was a near neighbour of 
his friend Mr. W. Ward, who proved the correctness 
of his assertion that ‘‘ Ferns would grow anywhere, 
and everywhere.” The glazed house, where they 
flourished in one of the dingiest parts of London, 
was visited by numbers who were desirous to try the 
experiment-on a smaller scale, and ‘* Ward’s Cases ” 
made it practicable. 

When Mr. Luxford retired, the business premises 
at Ratcliff Highway were regarded as unsuitable 


| for the expanding requirements, and Devonshire 


Street, Bishopsgate, was where Mr. Newman enjoyed 
his literary labours and secured the well-earned 
recompense till the year 1870, when he left the 
business to the management of his son. His 
‘* History of British Butterflies ’ was the last work of 
his pen and pencil. His holidays were spent at the 
Aquarium at the Crystal Palace, or at the Zoological 
Gardens, both places affording him the opportunity 
of still acquiring information, by closely observing 
the habits of ‘‘ every living thing.” He also had lei- 
sure to review the mass of fern literature which had 
sprung up, and he had the satisfaction to believe that 
the study of ferns was originated by himself, and 
that the vast amount of energy and ingenuity which 
it had called forth had been conducive to the happi- 
ness of mankind. 

On the 12th June, 1876, Edward Newman passed 
peacefully away after about a month’s illness. He 
was interred in the cemetery at Nunhead, after the 
manner of the Society of Friends. The represen- 
tatives of the various scientific societies, of which he 
was either a member or had been elected a fellow, 
in offering their condolence to his widow and family, 
testified to the value of the services which he had 
rendered to the various departments of natural 
history. 





A LAZY DAY AMONG THE LAKES. 


T was just the end of our fortnight’s visit to the 
Lake District. We had been most rarely for- 
tunate in the weather, having had only one shower 
during our whole stay; and as this shower had come 
upon us when we were at Styhead Tarn, a place 
which boasts, according to the guide-books, the 
heaviest rainfall in England, we thought a slight 
wetting was quite the correct thing as a sample of 
the spécialité of the place, and rather congratulated 
ourselves on not having missed it,—afterwards. We 
had called our trip, as most people do, a trip to the 
Lakes ; but we had in fact made it, again as most 
people do, a trip to the Mountains. For it is a curious 
thing to observe the sort of restless fever that seizes 
upon all visitors to this district ; the most quiet-look- 
ing people, middle-aged, and even elderly, ladies as 
well as gentlemen, all get taken with the same. 





could not afford to be indifferent to the terms of 


Weary-looking business men, who come there nomi- 
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nally for a “complete rest;” stout and comfortable 
clergymen, whose walks in their own parishes never 
exceed a mile or two; delicate women, for whom the 
bracing mountain air has been prescribed by a 
Leeds or London doctor; all alike, as soon as they 
enter the Lake District, seem to come, as it were, 
within the circle of a magic fascination, which obliges 
them to take unheard-of walks, rides and drives, and 
to perform feats of climbing, as if they were bent on 
qualifying for the Alpine Club. 

My friend and I, albeit our description would not 
exactly tally with that of any of the typical visitors 
I have named, still found ourselves under the same 
spell as all the rest; and from our first day’s walk, 
from Ambleside, over Helvellyn, and down the 
Striding Edge, to within two days of our final fare- 


——_= 
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well to the Lakes, hardly an evening came without 
finding us thoroughly tired by a long day’s walking 
and climbing. Doubtless the greater part of this is 
very good for both mind and body ; and the glorious 
views and the spacious landscapes, together with the 
peculiar ecstasy and sense of freedom which reward 
the climber at the top of a mountain, are not only 
worth all the labour, but surpass in kind as well as 
degree the less impassioned delights of the lower 
levels. 

But still, as the time of our departure drew near, 
we felt with a sort of wistful regret that we had, in 
the keener excitement of scrambling and adventure, 
too much neglected the tranquil enjoyment of all the 
beauties of nature around us. So we determined 
that our last day should, if possible, make amends 
for our previous restlessness and disregard. We 
could not have had a fairer place or more exquisite 
weather for our day of indolence than we had, as it 
were by chance, lighted on. We were at the head of 
Lake Ullswater, in the hotel which stands quite close 
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to the lake, whose white shingle beach is on one side 
the boundary of the hotel grounds. Hither we had 
driven over from Keswick the day before; and as we 
had stopped on our way to see the ‘‘ celebrated ” Aira 
Force, and had spent the afternoon after our arrival 
in making the steamer-voyage up and down the lake ; 
and further, as we had before performed the ascent of 
the giant Helvellyn at our back, we felt that there 
were no very imperative duties, or difficulties, or 
things to be ‘‘done,” as the phrase goes, and even 
our tourist conscience might join in the general rest 
which we planned as the programme of the day. 

We woke, not, I am bound to say, at a remarkably 
early hour, with open windows, to the most fragrant 
and soothing charm of a September morning, still, 
dewy and cloudless. Right in front was the heaven- 
reflecting lake, and the sun-kissed hills beyond it, all 
wearing, as it seemed, the magic and half-veiled spell 
of some dreamy land of lotus-eaters, only very real 
and tangible withal,—hard rocks and soft waters. 
Below, in the dew-pearly garden, a robin was singing 
fitfully—a note that always seems to me to intensify 
rather than interrupt the stillness of such a morning. 
But it seems half profane to attempt to dissect or deli- 
neate the different elements of loveliness and peace that 
made up the vision before our eyes. Half profane, 
and more than half ineffectual; impossible, indeed, 


_as it is to recall in accurate details the face whose 





entire loveliness most haunts the dreams, though in 
like manner the sense of the perfect scene lives, 
indestructible and indefinable, in my memory. To 
hurry would have been impossible under the invisible 
pressure of such an all-pervading calm; but we 
neither of us spent longer than necessary over getting 
up or breakfasting, feeling rather as if every minute 
was wasted that kept us from nearer approach to the 
wonderful lake. At breakfast there were some 
people planning an expedition,—up Helvellyn, I be- 
lieve. How we pitied their hard fate, or their 
blindness to the teaching of the morning! 

We walked the few yards distance down to the 
water’s edge. A little sort of stone jetty ran out a 
short way from the shore, and from the end of this 
we looked down into the clear bluish water, with 
pebbles at the bottom, and shadowy minnows or 
other tiny fish between. There was the most luxurious 
of boats close at hand, with red-cushioned seats, 
large and roomy, yet not too large and roomy to be 
easily moved along in the water. We asked the 
boatman his charge for the use of the boat for the 
whole day; it was five shillings, and we at once en- 
gaged it, and pushed off. Plash—plash !—we started 
with most leisurely stroke, cutting into the clear re- 
flection of mountains and blue sky before us. It 
came into my head to compare this rowing with the 
art as practised at Oxford. I remembered a ‘“ Tor- 
pid” race in which I had rowed; the lifelong 
seconds of waiting for the start, with bare arms and 
bodies in the thinnest of coverings, a strong and icy 
wind beating mingled sleet and rain in our faces, and 
making it a matter of the greatest difficulty to keep 
the boat in the right position; then the mad excite- 
ment of the race, the fierce tugging at the oar, the 
breathless swinging to and fro, the forgetfulness of 
cold, of fatigue, even of the deafening shouts on the 
bank, in the consciousness of a thin boat’s nose be- 
hind creeping up and up, and in the unreasoned yet 
all-paramount conviction that on escaping from that 
swift-gliding mischief lay the whole hopes of life, or 
of existence itself. What could be more different 
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from this than our present motion—dreamy, languid, 
without exertion, without excitement; the air warm 
and unresisting, the silence and solitude unbroken 
except by our own movement! Even the very shape 
of the oars favoured the indolence of our progres- 
sion; since, working on fixed tholepins, they could 
only be dipped in and out of the water without the 
possibility of feathering, or any of the nice refine- 
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there been really an imprisoned princess or forsaken 
Ariadne awaiting our arrival, nothing could have 
been added to the fascination of the fairy domain. 
We had brought with us, by way of pretext of 
occupation, such as the mind, even in its dreamiest 
of moods, requires, the paper and other materials for 
letter-writing. SoIleft my friend, who really wished 


to write letters, in the boat, moored to the rocks; and 
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ments of oarsmanship. By a division of labour, I 
rowed while my companion steered, my additional 
bodily exertion being compensated, we agreed, by 
his having the mental exertion of settling our course. 

After coasting for some time under noble rocks, 
crested with overhanging trees, mounting tier above 
tier as in a mighty amphitheatre, we turned away 
from the shore where it grew lower and less inte- 
resting, and crept across the open blue waters. 
Some way ahead lay what looked a fairy island be- 
tween the twin radiant sapphires of lake and sky—a 
little abrupt mass of rocks crowned with fir-trees, the 
very place for an enchanted princess to be chained in 
lonely exile, to whose speedy succour and release we, 
two adventurous but rather languid knights-errant, 
were now bound. As we neared the little islet, its 
delight and beauty grew more and more; and had 





having armed myself with a cushion and a book, 
which I had no intention of even opening, but which 
was again a pretence of occupation, I climbed up the 
rocks on to the island to find some soft and snug 
retreat beneath the fir-trees, where I could settle 
myself comfortably to gaze on the loveliness around, 
and dream away an hour in perfect stillness. Yes, 
in spite of all that is said against this propensity to 
dream, and of the evil it is to indulge in it, I must 
plead guilty to having done so not only on this, but, I 
fear, on many other occasions; and more, I am inclined 
even to defend the habit both in myself and other 
people, at all events in the presence of either noble 
music or noble scenery. For either of these, I hold, 
has a kind of power of inspiration which can never 
affect us to the full, except when we resign our senses 
and our minds entirely to its sway. So there, to the 
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inspiring influence of the loveliness before me, I| glory and loveliness that we drink in in such tranquil 
resigned myself eutire.y, seated on a natural seat of | moments become a very part, not only of our passive 


grass and rock, with the flaky stems of the firs 
all around me, their dusky tops sighing faintly in 
the almost unfeit airs that wandered by; and with 
the vision before me, between the fir-stems, of 
the moving water-floor and the rugged breast and 
heaven-cutting brows of the mighty hills. There I 
simply sought to drink in all that I could of the 
divine and quintessential loveliness, to steep my 
senses and my whole self in it, as if I could by any 
means become myself a part of it, or of the inner 
consciousness of which it was the manifestation. I 
have no pictorial remembrance of the scene, of its 
details of sharp outline and coloured breadths of 
light and shade. I cannot paint such scenes, and I 
believe I should have lost much had I sought to fix 
the floating images of wonder and delight that swept 
across my vision in the unchanging rigidity of a 
picture. Even to a Turner his own paintings are 
merely a combination of mechanical strokes and 
sweeps, though, to the rest of the world, they come 
near to Nature herself in elusive mysteries and 
as brimming wells of inspiration. But I have 
the dim sense of the whole scene still strong in 
memory, and can reproduce at will the feeling 
of tranced gladness and ecstasy that held me as I 
gazed. 

And so, of all our days among the Lakes, I believe 





that this day of idleness was the least wasted. The 


memories, but of our acting selves, and engender 
fair thoughts and actions in after days and scenes 
when we least dream of such a connection. «The soul 
that spreads itself to receive such gifts, as a bare 
mountain meadow receives the dropping dews and 
showers, shall surely afterwards show the result. 
Not in all can these showers of blessing find such 
meet and unhindered channels, that from their secret 
hiding-place they can hereafter break forth in a rich 
wellhead of glorious song, and water valleys and 
pastures for far-distant wayfarers. Such a soul, such 
a power, responsive to the gifts of Nature, had 
Wordsworth, the presence of whose poetry seems yet 
to linger on all the mountains and the lakes he loved 
so well. But though there can be few like him who 
show so richly the gains from their indraught of 
natural delights, yet all souls who in any way appre- 
ciate these, show some increase of poetry and sym- 
pathy, as the roughest hill-side puts forth a greener 
blade and tenderer blossom for the sake of the swect 
shower that has fallen on it. 

And for the sake of such influence, I would advise 
all visitors to the Lake District, though they have 
climbed all mountain tops from Skiddaw and Blenca- 
thara to Coniston Old Man or Black Combe, not to 
fancy they have got all that is to be had of their 
visit till they have tried at least one ‘‘ Lazy Day 
among the Lakes.” F. W. B. 


SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


IX.—THE OLD SCOTTISH LADY. 


HE old Scottish lady appears to have been 

singular. The anecdotes told of this character 
are innumerable, and the class she represents enter, 
in a very extraordinary manner, into the social life 
of the period. Some remarkable illustrations occur 
in that extraordinary and pathetic little book, 
‘‘ Mystifications,’’ apparently edited and introduced 
by Dr. John Brown, who indeed gave toit much of its 
popularity by his short paper bearing the same title 
in the second series of ‘‘ Horse Subsecive.” There is 
much that is very pathetic in the little volume itself. 
The authoress is an old Scottish lady, Miss Clementina 
Sterling Graham, a descendant of the old Montrose 
family. When she was young—no doubt, a bright 
‘merry creature—she possessed a remarkable power 
of personating what was then, in her young time, 
the Old Scottish Lady. Great men, like Jeffrey and 
Sir Walter Scott, and others, declared it would be 
impossible to take them in, but the old lady called 
upon them, or was introduced to them at parties, 
and kept them in conversation, acting her part, 
and the innocent imposture was successfully main- 
tained. 

Her imposition on Jeffrey was complete and 
entire; him she called upon for the purpose of legal 
consultation, and it was in response to an invitation 
from Jeffrey himself, who had begged Miss Graham 
to let him see her Old Lady. So one evening the 
** Lady Pitlyal’’ called on Jeffrey with her daughter, 


said, ‘‘to take a word of the law frae him.” She 
kept him from his dinner a long time, and when he 
returned to the room from which he had been called, 
Mrs. Jeffrey said, ‘‘ What in the world has detained 
you?” “One of the most tiresome and oddest old 
women I ever met with,” he replied; ‘‘I thought 
never to have got rid of her.” While he was nar- 
rating to his wife some particulars of the conversation 
it flashed upon him that he had possibly been taken 
in, but going back to the room, and finding, in the 
envelope which the old lady had left, only a blank 
sheet of paper with his fee of three guineas, he sup- 
posed that it really was the case of an odd old lady, 
desirous of his opinion upon a complicated question 
of law, and not until the next day did he discover 
that Miss Graham had permitted him to see her Old 
Lady, as he had requested. 

These ‘‘ mystifications ” were for a long time the 
talk of the upper classes of that old Edinburgh 
society, and in her old age the lady was often re- 
quested to put down some account of the innocent 
impostures she had so successfully performed in her 
young and merry days. Her little book, privately 
printed, and kept private for many years, although 
now published, justifies the characterisation of it by 
Dr. Brown,—‘‘ Was there ever anything better, or 
so good, said of a stiff clay than that it ‘grins a’ 
simmer and greets a’ winter’?”’ 

Miss Graham in her little volume has appended 





a young lady of about twenty. She called, as she 


two or three little portraits which she calls 
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“ worthies,” one of them of Miss Menie Trotter, 
mentioned by Lord Cockburn in his memorials, but to 
whose portrait MissGraham adds some charming cha- 
racteristics. She appears to have been one of the most 
delightful of these strong-minded but most tender- 
hearted and singularly eccentric old Scottish ladies ; 
when in her extreme old age, she sent an invitation 
begging her old neighbour, Sir Thomas Lauder, to 
dine with her on a very early date she mentioned, 
writing, “for eh, Sir Thammas, we are terrible near 
the tailnoo!”? If Miss Menie Trotter was a represen- 
tative woman in the society of old Scottish ladies, 
that society must have been very rich in fine charac- 
ters. She was exceedingly penurious in small things, 
but she had a noble generosity; she had a perfect 
contempt for all securities, and would trust no bank 


notes in a green bag hanging on her toilet glass. On 
each side of the same table stood two bowls, the one 
full of her silver and the other of her copper money, 
accessible to any of the servants of her household, the 
idea of any one stealing money from her never enter- 
ing into her head. She sent a* present of a fifty- 
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little coarse engraving hanging in the old lady’s 
room in a black frame. ‘‘ Dinna ye ken, Margaret,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ whase picture that is? I would like to 
tell ye all about it.” The old lady was in her last 
days then, near her end. ‘That’s Jamie Pitcairn; 


_ he was a medical student in thae days, but he rose 


to distinction in his profession after that. He was 
of a noble nature and had a kindly heart, and he 
was the only one in the whole world that ever showed 
me any tenderness or affection, and well did I love 
him; indeed, we were deeply attached to ane 
anither.” But we will continue to tell the story in 
the old lady’s own words, the volume which contains 


| it is not likely to be known to many of our readers, 


| with Mrs. Douglas. 


pound note to her niece, Mrs. Cunningham, wrapped | 


up in a cabbage leaf. And the same niece told Miss 


Graham the following pleasant anecdote of her. | 


She said to Mrs. Cunningham one day, ‘‘ Do ye ken, 
Margaret, that Mrs Thomas R—— is dead? I was 
gaun by the door this morning, and thought I would 
just look in and speer for her; she was very near her 
end, but quite sensible, and expressed her gratitude 
to God for what He had done for her and her father- 
less bairns. She said she was leaving a large young 
family with very small means, but she had that trust 
in Him that they would not be forsaken, and that Ze 
would provide for them. Now, Margaret, ye’ll tell 
Peggy (this was her housekeeper) to bring down 
the green silk bag that hangs on the corner 
of my looking-glass, and ye’ll tak twa thousand 
pounds out of it and give it to Walter Ferrier for 
behoof of thae orphan bairns; it will fit out the 
laddies, and do something for the lasses. I want 
to make good the words that God would pro- 
vide for them; for what else was I sent that way 
this morning, but as an humble instrument in His 
hands ? ” 

Miss Graham mentions another instance. There 
was a young man, the son apparently of a widowed 
friend of Miss Trotter. He was not remarkably 
gifted either with sense or goodness, but he was in 
a bank in Edinburgh, where he contrived to steal 
money to the extent of £500. His peculations were 
discovered. Had he been prosecuted in those days 
he would have been hanged. Miss Trotter posted 
off to the bank in Edinburgh; there, before the 
principal, she at once laid down the £500, saying, 
‘Now you maun not only stop proceedings, but you 
maun keep him in the bank in some capacity, how- 
ever mean, till I find some other employment for 
him.” Then she fitted the lad out and sent him to 
London, writing to a friend that she was prepared to 
give another £500 to any one who would procure him 
a good situation abroad, where he might gain an 
honest living, but never be trusted with money. All 
this time she kept his mother in ignorance of the 
lad’s sins, and did not communicate them until he 
was settled again. 

The story of the love passage in the early days of 
this noble old lady is one of the most pathetic things 
we ever read. Her niece one day looked at a 





‘“‘ My mother and my sister Johanna were proud and 


| overbearing, and looked down upon Jamie, but my 
with her money, and kept all her bills and bank- | 


auldest sister, Mrs. Douglas, had a mair feeling 
heart, and often took me with her to visit at Dr. 
Cullen’s, where I met Jamie, and mony happy hours 
we spent there. Whiles he wad come and drink tea 
Her house was at the head of 
the Links, and the windows looked out upon the 
country and up to Arthur’s Seat-and the Salisbury 
Craigs. One evening we three sat there building 
our airy castles, a happy party; the beautiful warld 
before us, and the birds singing joyously, when the 
door opened, and four black eyes like a thunder- 
cloud darkened the room. ‘They fell upon me like a 
spell that froze my very heart’s blood. I can never 
forget the look of disdain they coost upon Jamie. 
He never spoke, but took up his hat, gave one kind 
look to me, opened the door, and left the room, and 
I never saw him again. They were cruel tome. I 
was ta’en hame to suffer, and he never married. I 
had no friend left, for Mrs. Douglas went to France 
for the education of her only daughter, who in 
course of time became Lady Dick of Prestonfield. 
So I wandered among the hills, and held communion 
with Him who is the father of the afflicted, and when 
I looked over the varied land and the restless sea, 
and down upon the broom and the flowers that were 
offering up their mute praise and incense to their 
Creator, I found ‘the comfort that passes under- 
standing.’ Mony ane thought when I gaed thao 
long walks among the mountains that I was my lane 
(7.e., all alone), but I never was my lane, for the 
Maker of this beautiful world was my constant 
companion.” Pointing again to the engraving, she 
said, ‘‘ Now that’s the picture of James Pitcairn!” 
Mrs. Cunningham called upon her again a day 
or two after this and found her still alive, but 
very feeble, and asking how she felt, the old 
lady replied, ‘‘ Very weel, but the candle is just 
done!’”? She fell asleep the same evening, says 
Miss Graham, “and her soul returned to Him who 
gave it.” 

The old Scottish lady was a study worthy of much 
more attention than we can bestow upon her, and we 
think we see the reflection of that stately old cha- 
racter in many, elder or younger, of the good old 
race with whom we are acquainted. There was a 
deep nobility of sentiment beneath the character of 
the old Scottish woman; she was not a flirt; she had 
little real coquetry about her; it has been said of 
her, we think with truth, and the little story we have 
just told seems to illustrate that, she did not get 
through her love affairs with little trouble; it was 
deep, heartfelt, and sincere. A Scottish writer says 
these ladies of the old Scottish school ‘did not first. 
try to fascinate, and then try to think they were. 
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fascinated ; they received a wound like a bird that. | 
closes its wing over it, and they would die rather 

than reveal the secret; a Scottish woman never 

babbles a love-tale of her own passion, not like the 

Continentals, whose love affairs are like musical 

glasses, hollow and empty.” 

The old Edinburgh ladies formed a very stately 
aristocratic circle; stiff in their black silk gowns and 
pure white muslin caps; or sailing along, as the 
author of the memorials describes one of them, like 
ships from Tarshish, gorgeous in velvets and rustling 
silks, imperial and splendid, venerable and beautiful, 
those various but honest faces, with gentle voices, and 
kind eyes, mild, but with such a capacity for stern- 
ness; cheerful, but with such a capacity for severity, 
they look out upon us from the environment of old 
times. The stories about them are full of humour, 
but it frequently also partook of that which we have 
noticed as a charaeteristic of much Scottish humour 
in general, grimness. The story is well known of 
that old Scotch lady, Miss Johnson, who was lying 
on her deathbed in the midst of a tremendous thunder- 
storm ; it rattled and shook the house, and the old 
lady, with no thought of profanity, but in the full 
possession of all her faculties, exclaimed to her atten- 
dants, ‘‘ Ech, sirs, what a night for me to be fleeing 
through the air!” We agree with those who have 
remarked upon it that there was something wild, 
striking, and almost sublime in the expression ; that 
it was not an utterance of humour out of season, but 
of a highly imaginative and poetic temperament ; 
that it was probably not the utterance of the weak- 
ness, but of the strength of her faith; that it was a 
note of aspiration and not of despair; and that 
perhaps, haunted by some of her ancient readings and 
country superstitions, she realised her flight heaven- 
ward through the midnight storm to her bright 
home. It seems like the expression of one shudder- 
ingly setting sail through a dark storm-haunted 
night, but with the assurance of the morning in the 
land beyond. 

The times of these old ladies call up before us 
many pictures of old memories and old manners such 
as cannot here be described. How imposing and 
important were the tea-tables over which they pre- 
sided !— 





‘* The chequered chairs in seemly circle placed, 
The Indian tray with Indian china graced ; 
The red stone teapot with its silver spout, 
The teaspoons numbered, and the tea filled out ;” 


for the numbers on the spoons enabled the hostess 
to return to each guest the cup which he had before. 
And then, how singular it seems, to our notions, that, 
after the tea-drinking was over, the lady of the 
house washed, with her own fair hands, the china 
cups at the table. For this purpose a wooden bowl, 
kept for this business alone, was introduced, and the 
work was gone through with both grace and gravity. 
We suppose this answered the double purpose of pre- 
venting breakages and assisting servants, who, per- 
haps, were neither so numerous nor neat-handed as 
in our more convenient and polished times ; and then, 
at the close, 


‘* The clogs are ready when the meal is o’er, 
And many a blazing lantern leaves the door.” 


Those were the times, to which we are looking 
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back, when scarcely a thing or circumstance we 
should regard as essential to our comfort now had 
come into use; but anold Scotch song says— 


‘* Little was stown (stolen) then, and less gaed to waste, 
Barely a millen (a sniff) for mice or for rattens (rats) ; 
The thrifty housewife to the flesh-market paced, 
Her equipage a’—just a guid pair o’ pattens ; 


“¢ Folk were as gude then, and friends were as leal, 
Though coaches were scant, with their cattle a-canterin’, 

Right air (early) we were tell’t, by the housemaid or chiel 

(young man), 
‘Sic, an’ ye please, here’s your lass and a lantern.’ ” 

A great institution of those old times was the lass 
with the lantern, the constant attendant of every 
lady, whether accompanied by a gentleman or not, 
who might happen in those gasless days to be out 
after nightfall. 

But we can have no more favourable opportunity 
for remarking that Scotland furnishes, not only 
among these we have designated Scottish ladies— 
women of the higher circles—but in much more lowly 
and humble spheres, very fine illustrations of truly 
noble womanhood. How many romantic stories of 
singularly faithful wives and daughters we must not 
stay to tell! Of those old times, the men seem to be 
much more attractive by their strength, but of a 
rugged order. The women seem to attract not less 
by their strength than by a certain elevated beauty 
of character, frequently, no doubt, in a setting which 
seems somewhat rugged too. ‘The story of Helen 
Walker of Irongray, the real original of Jeannie 
Deans, is too well known to need any specific mention. 
Exactly to the same order belonged the mother of 
Robert Nicol, the poet. The Nicols were a very poor 
family ; the mother nobly struggling to educate the 
children, and by this means to raise their condition 
to the level from whence misfortune had driven them. 
When Robert was dying in Leeds, she had acquired 
some little property, solely by her own exertions and 
industry, but she had no money to spare to defray 
the necessary expenses of a journey to Leeds, and 
Robert was dying, languishing to see her. A friend 
afterwards asked her how she had been able to defray 
the expenses, as her son was in no condition to help 
her, when she bluntly but nobly replied, “ Indeed, 
sir, I shore for the siller’”—that is, her wages asa 
reaper, her harvest-fee, was the only means by which 
she could honestly fulfil her son’s dying wish, and 
accomplish the yearning desire of her own mother’s 
heart. 

Thus it is as much in the lowly ranks of woman- 
hood in Scotland that we are often to seek for the 
spirit and bearing we admire in higher circles. 
Lord Cockburn says, ‘‘On the 23rd of July, 1637, 
Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the Dean of Edin- 
burgh’s head, a proceeding for which, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred years, she is still respected. 
Another Jenny has appeared, egainst whom and her 
principles all the lairds of the empire will persecute 
in vain. This woman, Jenny Frazer, occupied a few 
yards of ground in one of the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
parishes, which it was discovered were not his but 
hers, being the only spot in that inconvenient con- 
dition. She was offered an extraordinary price for 
it. Though but a poor crofter, she had the spirit to 
say, ‘Na! it cam’ frae the Lord, an’ the Lord wants 
*t again and He shall have it!’ And there is nowa 
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Free Church erected upon it.” This is finer than 
Jenny Geddes; and Cockburn adds, he firmly 
believes the story to be correct. 

Some of the most affecting, it is not too much to 
say some of the most wonderful, stories of old Scot- 
land are of snowstorms. Dr. Macleod tells one of a 
Highland widow. She had left her home on a morn- 
ing which gave the promise of a peaceful day. She 
carried her only child, an infant, with her. Her 
journey was through giant precipices for ten miles, 
but her rent was overdue, she had been threatened 
with dispossession, and she was on her way to 
seek help of a kinsman. It was in the month of 
May; but before noon the weather changed, the sky 
became black and lowering, the clouds fell down upon 
the hills, the wind rose, and was followed by the 
rain, and by the sleet, and then came a heavy fall of 
snow. This snowstorm became memorable as the 
‘great May storm.” Her journey was known to her 
neighbours, but little anxiety was felt, as it was 
supposed that in the sheiling of some shepherd, or 
the steading of some farmer, she would find a refuge 
before she began to cross the rugged mountain-side. 
But when the next morning came, and it was learnt, 
from some person who arrived from the place to which 
the widow was travelling, that she had not made her 
appearance there, a dozen men mustered to set forth 
to search for the missing woman. For some distance 
they were able to track her as she had been seen 
pursuing her journey the day before. At last they 
lost all trace of her. The shepherd on the mountain 
could give no information regarding her, and beyond 
his hut there was no shelter. There was nothing 
but deep snow, the drift lay thickest, the storm had 
blown with a fierce and bitter blast, the deep wreaths 
tilled up every hollow. At length a cry was heard 
from one of the searchers, and, crouched beneath a 
huge granite boulder, they found the dead body of 
the widow entombed in the snow. A portion of the 
wretched tartan cloak, which scarcely covered her, 
led to the discovery, but she was divested almost 
entirely of her clothes. What had become of them? 
She had evidently died where she sat, almost bent 
double. Where was her child? The mystery was 
soon cleared up. A shepherd found the infant alive 
in a sheltered nook of the rock; high up, near the 
spot where the mother sat cold and stiff in death, he 
lay in a bed of heather and of fern, swathed all 
round with the clothes which his mother had 
stripped from herself to save her child. Such was 
that mother’s love. It was an incident never 
forgotten in that neighbourhood, and we may well 
believe that no eyes were dry, and the minister could 
scarcely perform the service for his tears when the 
poor body was carried to its grave. And this son 
never forgot the mother, whom he never remembered 
to have seen. He entered the army when a man, and, 
fifty years after, came home to his native village to 
die; and, Dr. Macleod says, among his last words 
were, ‘‘ T have found deliverance now, where I found 
it in my childhood, in the cleft of the rock—the Rock 
of Ages.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair, in his interesting volume, 
‘Qld Times and Distant Places,” gives the account 
of an old Scottish woman, quite too remarkable to be 
omitted from any gathering of the curiosities of 
Scottish folk-lore, and especially in the chronicling 
of the memories of Scotland’s daughters. He knew 
her well; she was one of his congregation and pen- 
sloners when he was a minister in Edinburgh. He 





calls her ‘‘ Widow Butler, the centenarian,’’ and 
says, ‘‘In the year 1831, notwithstanding the infir- 
mities of above a hundred years, she regularly took 
her seat on Sundays upon the pulpit stairs of my 
chapel, St. Paul’s, York Place, Edinburgh.” He 
says, ‘‘ Her short, thin figure bent forward reminded 
me of the saying that aged persons seem always to 
be stooping down in search of the grave to which 
they are hastening. Her face did not at first betray 
extraordinary age, but on close examination it was 
interlaced in all directions, with a profusion of small 
wrinkles, about which there could be no mistake. 
When once upon her feet, she was able, with the 
help of a stick, to totter on for miles.” Her age was 
doubted, but the examination of the register of her 
birth placed it beyond dispute. Here was a singular 
instance. She was a native of Dumfries, and was 
seventeen years old when she saw Prince Charles 
Stuart, in 1745. Sinclair asked her what she thought 
of the prince. ‘He was dressed,’”’ she said, ‘in 
tartan, with plenty of silk and gold, and many 
thought he was the best-looking man in the army; 
but, for my part, I was but a girl, and I thought [. 
saw men who, with as much silk and gold, would 
have looked as well as he.” She had innumerable 
stories to tell of those days. She had a daughter and 
granddaughter, with whom she lived. They behaved 
badly to her, and Mr. Sinclair took her beneath his 
protection. ‘‘ Once,’ he says, ‘‘ I raised some money 
to pay her rent, and was putting it into her hand, 
when she stopped me, saying, ‘ Keep it till the term 
day, I know it is safe, and if my daughter and 
granddaughter knew I had‘such a pile of money I 
couldna keep it from them.’ ” 

Among his friends in those days in Edinburgh, 
the archdeacon numbered an old lady, Mrs. Irving, 
ninety-eight years of age, and very proud of her 
longevity. ‘“‘1 mentioned,” he says, ‘‘ the widow Butler 
to her. Her curiosity was excited, and I arranged 
that they should have an interview. The next time 
I called on Mrs. Irving she took me good-humouredly 
to task, asking in broad Scotch, ‘ What for did you 
send that auld woman to take the shine out of me?’”’ 
The old widow Butler used to say to Mr. Sinclair, “I 
have been spared far longer than other folk, but a 
hundred years, when you look back upon them, are 
but a span long: the things lang syne seem to me as 
if they had only happened yesterday ; it would be ill 
for us if we had naething but this puir world for our 
portion.” Mr. Sinclair visited her afew hours before 
her death, when, as he was taking leave, she rose up 
in bed without assistance, stretched out her thin, 
wrinkled arms, and in solemn benediction said, 
‘*God bless you, you have long been the chier 
earthly stay of a puir helpless woman that has seen 
above a hundred years.”” She died a few hours after, 
aged one hundred and nine. This is a singular 
glimpse into a remote and agitated time. Her hus- 
band had been a soldier, and out in the great forty- 
five. She had anecdotes to tell of officers and men of 
her husband’s regiment in the army, whose names 
were known upon inquiry; and her stories clothed 
with life and freshness personalities which otherwise 
were only names and dust. 

These later instances do not seem to belong to the 
designation we have given to this paper of ‘the old 
Scottish lady,” but they are introduced here as the 
best place for setting forth a uniformity of noble 
character charming to notice either in the humbler 
or the higher walks of life. 











SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS.* 


1 T is now some twenty years since my attention was 

first drawn to thrift as a matter deserving of and 
requiring the special care and fostering attention of 
all interested in the well-being of the working classes. 
I was then residing in an agricultural district, some 
distance from any town. ‘There were no savings 
banks at all within a radius of several miles, and 
those distant ones only open on certain days, and at 
inconvenient hours. The Post-office Savings Banks 
lad not sprung into existence, and, as far as I know, 
penny banks were only to be found in some of the 
largest cities in the north. We had not even heard 
the name then. 


hood of a careful, saving disposition, never losing a 
chance of earning a penny. When the four brothers 
were grown to be fine stalwart young men of twenty 
to twenty-five years of age, he was on one occasion 
chaffed about his careful ways until his patience 
could stand it no longer. He turned to bay and 
retorted upon his brothers. ‘‘ You’ve had the same 
chance that I’ve had. You’ve spent all you got, and 
haven’t any one of you a penny to bless yourselves 
with. You laugh at me and call me stingy, but I'll give 
any one of you my box of money that can carry it 
away.’ Of course, there was a rush to his room to 





Mixing with the labouring population, and becom- 


get the box and spend its contents, but it was too 
much for the strongest of them. There, beneath his 


ing acquainted with their habits and circumstances, | linen in an old oak chest, in the identical coins, 


in the course of my work as curate, I found that 
almost without exception they lived from hand to 
mouth. They lived on, spending each week the whole 
earnings of that week, and looking to the next to 
provide for its own necessities, knowing that they 
could always fall back upon the parish, and looking 
forward without any repining to the workhouse as 
the refuge for their old age. So far from feeling any 
repugnance to the thought of being dependent upon 
the parish for support in age, sickness, or misfortune, 
they looked on their own payments of rates as a sort 
of insurance premium, by which they had acquired a 
right to such maintenance. In fact, when reasoned 
with on the duty of making some provision out of 
present earnings for the calls of the future, they 
argued that there was nothing binding upon them to 
oso. They had aright to spend what they got as 
fast as they earned it, because, by paying poor-rates, 
they had secured the right to go on the parish, 
and so had done all that could be required or ex- 
pected of them. Of course it was not universally 
argued in this manner, but those who were sharp 
enough to argue at all met one with this sort of 
reasoning. 

Now what was to be done with these people? 
Manifestly, the savings banks of those days were of 
no use except to the residents in towns, or to those 
who had opportunities of resorting to them on market 
days—+t.e., they were useless to the bulk of the rural 
population. As far as my light on the subject went, 
no plan seemed feasible but an endeavour to induce 
those whom I could influence to start a money-box, 
into which they might put any small sums they could 
spare, or any windfalls they might receive. In some 
few .instances I succeeded in persuading those on 
whom I urged this to try what they could do, and 
the results gratified and surprised them as well as 
myself. But the usual answer I received to my sug- 
gestion was, ‘‘It might be very well for children to 
begin; they have plenty of time before them. It 
isn’t worth while for me at my time of life.”” In fact, 
as a rule, the .“‘ grown-ups’’ would have nothing to 
do with my plans of thrift. 

I heard, however, of one instance of a working 
man who had saved money, and I went and heard 
what he had done. He was one of four brothers, 
sons of a very small farmer, and grew up as a work- 
ing hand on his father’s farm. He was from child- 





* From a lecture delivered at Liverpool by Rev. T. E. Crallan, M.A. 


Chaplain to Sussex County Asylum, and to Cuckfield Union, Sussex. ‘ 


| chiefly old, heavy copper, in which it had been saved, 
|layno less a sum than one hundred pounds. Not 
one of the thriftless three was strong enough to carry 
| off the treasure of the careful one. When he had 
told me his story he added, “Every ploughboy in 
England could save £100 before he was five-and- 
| twenty if he’d a mind to. I’ve done it myself, and 
what I did others can do.” This was at a time when 
wages were fifty per cent. lower than they are now. 
But even with this example to back up my argu- 
| ments I found I could do little except with children 
| and quite young people. 

| The next effort towards the promotion of thrift in 
| which I had the opportunity of sharing was the 
establishment and working of a Penny Bank in a 
|country town. For four or five years I was able to 
| take an active part in its management, and it proved 
| successful as far as it went. But in almost all in- 
| stances, certainly by far the great majority, tho 
| depositors were children or quite young people. The 
|“ grown-ups” scarcely availed themselves of it at 
| all. 

| The last opportunity which offered itself to me was 
on my appointment to the chaplaincy of the Union 
Workhouse at Cuckfield, Sussex. "When I had held 
that post for a year or so, I found myself winning a 
certain personal influence among the children in the 
schools there. I reflected that I had failed in per- 
suading ‘‘ grown-ups” to become thrifty, but had 
succeeded with children. I knew that pauper chil- 
dren in workhouse schools away from parents and 
friends could have but little opportunities of saving, 
but I found they did sometimes get small sums given 
to them. I then thought I would try whether I 
could do anything with them in the way of education 
in thrift. I received the cordial assistance of the 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress for the time being. 
and the same hearty co-operation has been continue: 
by their successors. 

The result has surpassed my expectations. I 
began by giving short addresses on thrift to the 
children. These gradually grew into dictation 
lessons, in which from time to time they were exam- 
ined. The teachers in succession have kindly taken 
charge of the children’s little savings, which as fast 
as they grew to be shillings were placed to their 
account in the savings hank. The result is that nearly 
all.the children in the schools have deposit accounts, 
and that a good many have gone out to service with 
upwards of £1 to their account. Guardians of the 
| poor will see what this means when I add that 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


the boys and girls who do this never come back 
again. 

After working in this way for some time, I met 
with a paper in ‘‘ Macmillan” for March, 1874, by 
1. G. Fitch, Esq., one of her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, containing an account of a similar plan 
which had been then carried on successfully for 

-arly- eight years in the Elementary Schools at 
Ghent, in Belgium. Those who feel interested in 
tiie matter may find the whole account of it and the 

csults in Mr. Fitch’s paper, and in the pamphlets 
published by the author of the scheme, Mons. 
Laurent, Professor of the University of Ghent. 

The great merit of the system brought to such 
perfection by M. Laurent is that he makes thrift 
a matter of education in the schoolroom instead of 
leaving people to find its benefits as best they may. 
Here, in England, we establish savings banks, Post- 
office banks, penny banks, but leave people to learn 
the good of using them by the light of nature; there 
the children are taught in the schools the right use 
of money, and the benefits they will experience by- 
and-by as the consequence of their present self-denial. 
They go forth from the schools into life with the 
habit of self-restraint formed, and then they continue 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of laying up 
a store against the rainy day offered them by the 
various forms of savings banks around them. They 
do this because they have been taught that frugality 
is as much a part of their duty as members of a civi- 
lised society as are habits of cleanliness, order, and 
decency. They are being trained for lives of sobriety, 
economy, and honesty, instead of waste, poverty, 
and vice. 

We have referred chiefly to elementary schools, 
and to the labouring classes, hut very few parents in 
any class of life consider the mischief done by en- 
couraging habits of extravagance instead of habits of 
thrift. We give presents of money to young children 
at home, and to boys and girls at school, ‘‘ to buy 
something.’”’ We never dream of giving a shilling 
to be put into the savings bank or the money-box. 
‘The schoolboy goes off with his ‘‘tip” down town 
“to buy something.”’ Not that he has been wanting 
something useful, and has been saving money till 
at last he has got enough to purchase the coveted 
article. He has got a ‘‘tip,” and he must spend it. 
Off he goes in search of something which may gratify 
a passing whim, or indulge a greedy appetite. At 
any rate, he spends the money, as he knows no other 
use to which to put it. 

Of course objections will be raised. We shail be 
told that we are inculcating selfishness and miserly 
ways; but we may fairly reply that, as far as selfish- 
ness is concerned, at the very worst we are but pro- 
posing to substitute one form of selfishness for 
another. Is there no selfishness in spending all one 
possesses in the indulgence of the present moment, 
and leaving future necessities to be provided for 
at the cost of other people ? 

_ As to the charge of encouraging miserly ways, I 
think I may fairly dismiss that by replying that we 
‘re careful to instruct the children that they are not 
learning to hoard money for its own sake; that we 
are careful to impress on them that they are urged 
to present self-denial for the sake of future comfort, 
to present economy for the sake of future prosperity, 
to industry and thrift now as the only road to future 
independence. 

It may be objected that we are putting children in 
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the way of covetousness and dishonesty. I think 
not. I think that, as arule, young people who grow 
up in the knowledge, gained from their own expe- 
rience, that it isin their own power, by industry and 
thrift, to provide for the necessities of their own 
social position, are less likely to be covetous or dis- 
honest than those who think they can never acquire 
fairly more than enough for the day. If there isa 
warning against covetousness in the words, ‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’ the 
Bible also teaches the positive duty of a Christian to 
practise thrift. ‘If any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 

School banks have been established and are in 
successful operation in many places, and even in the 
‘ragged schools,” as they are called. But our idea 
is, that thrift should be made a portion of the 
practical instruction of the children—a part, in fact, 
of the lessons of every school—that the work of the 
bank should be done by the school staff, and that 
deposits should be receivable whenever the school 
is open. 

If for a few minutes before school is opened, 
morning and afternoon, the teachers can attend and 
receive the deposits brought to them by their own 
classes, if these deposits are handed over weekly to 


| the head master of the school, and by him placed 


monthly to the account of his school bank in some 
savings bank near at hand, the labour will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

If the managers can in any way raise funds for the 
purpose, it would be very desirable to give the 
children rewards for good conduct and progress in 
the shape of money prizes, urging them to deposit 
the whole or at least part of the sums so given in the 
school bank. ‘This plan has been tried at the London 
Orphan Asylum with excellent results. 

in conclusion I have only to repeat that the distine- 
tive and important feature of the plan I am so 
anxious to see adopted in England is the educational 
element. It is not enough to put savings banks in 
people’s way. It is absolutely necessary, in order 
that they should be really effective, that the children 
of the working classes should be educated in the uso 
of them.* 





* Managers of schools and others desirous of establishing School Banks 
and of placing the funds received from the scholars in a Post-office 
Savings Bank, should apply for permission to The Controller, Savings 
Bank Department, General Post Office, London. They will then receive 
a sample deposit book and rules, and when they have adapted them to 
suit their own case, and returned the book, permission will be given, and 
any required number of deposit books for the children supplied gratis. 
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INSTANCE oF A Lone AnstrineNcr.—A correspondent sends 
us the following extract from the ‘‘ Saturday Magazine” of 
January 31, 1835, which has a new interest in view of Dr. 
Tanner's recent fast of forty days:—‘‘A young man, of a 
studious and melancholy turn of mind, troubled with some 
symptoms of indigestion and internal complaints, and aided, 
perhaps, by the strength of imagination and by some mistaken 
notions about religion, resolved to cure himself by abstinence. 
He withdrew himself suddenly from his business and friends, 
took lodgings in an obscure street, and resolved to abstain from 
all solid food, and only to moisten his mouth from time to time 
with water, slightly flavoured with the juice of oranges. After 
three days’ abstinence, the craving for food subsided, and he 
pursued his studies without further inconvenience. He used no 
exercise, slept but little, and spent the greater part of the night 
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in reading. The quantity of water used each day was from half 
a pint toa pint; and the juice of only two oranges, to flavour 
the water, served him a week. He persisted in his regimen for 
sixty days without variation. During the last ten days of it his 
strength failed rapidly, and, finding himself unable to rise from 
his bed, he began to feel alarmed. He had hitherto flattered 
himself that his support was preternatural, and had indulged 
his imagination With the prospect of some great event, which he 
expected would follow this remarkable abstinence. But now 
his delusion vanished, and he found himself gradually wastin 
and sinking into the grave. About this time his friends foun 
out his retreat, and prevailed upon him to admit the visit of a 
respectable clergyman, who convinced him of the fallacy of his 
visionary ideas, and succeeded, finally, in obtaining his consent 
to any plan that might be conducive to his recovery. Dr. Willan, 
a well-known physician, was called in for advice on the 23rd day 
of March, 1786, and the sixty-first of his fast. The doctor 
found him reduced to the last stage of existence, and he states 
that ‘his whole appearance suggested the idea of a skeleton 
prepared for drying, the muscles upon it in their natural posi- 
tion. His eyes were not deficient in lustre, his voice was sound 
and clear, notwithstanding his general weakness, but attended 
with great imbecility of mind. From the 28rd of March to the 
28th he was so much recovered under a proper diet as to be 
able to walk across the room, but on the 29th he lost his 
memory, and ultimately died on the 9th of April, nature being 
quite exhausted.’ Dr. Willan believes that this young man’s 
case of fasting is longer than any recorded in the annals of 
physic, and that he could scarcely have supported himself 
through it, except from an enthusiastic turn of mind nearly 
bordering upon insanity, the effect of which, in fortifying the 
hody against cold and hunger, is so well known.” 


Harvest MICE REARED IN CApriviry.—Some time ago a 
mouse of this species was brought to me, which I considered 
would shortly become a mother. Knowing full well that to 
turn her into the large cage with my other harvest mice would 
mean death to her progeny, she was placed in a cage by herself, 
with a good nest of dry grass and straw. The same night she 
gave birth to some young ones—how many was not discovered 
till they emerged into public life. The next morning (waiting, 
of course, till the mother was out of the nest in the playground) 
I parted the straw—already gnawed into shreds, and woven into 
a covering—with a new pen, as being an implement not likely 
to have any smell abou‘ it that might rouse her anger, in order 
to ascertain whether, in consequence of her recent captivity and 
solicitude for her offspring, she had become an infanticide. This 
contingency was the more probable, because she had been 
roughly handled by the boy who caught her. However, there 
were some pink specks down at the bottom of the nest, moving 
slightly. Then 1 at once shaded the cage entirely with a cloth, 
which was only removed for a few moments, once every day, 
when a fresh supply of food, consisting of bread-and-butter, 
meat, flies, wheat, etc., and clean water, was placed in the play- 
ground—on which occasions I took a hasty peep at the nest to 
see that all was going on well. When thirteen days old the 
young mice, three in number, and about the size of a cockchafer, 
first popped their heads out of the nest, anxious to test the 
strength of their incisors on anything they could find to nibble 
at, and exercise their delicate prehensile tails. They were then 
of a dull brown above, and dusky white beneath ; and though 
now three-parts grown, have*not yet assumed the red colour 
peculiar to the upper parts of adult harvest mice, the stomach 
and thighs of which are pure white. It is worthy of record 
that through all their thirteen days of babyhood, the youngsters, 
though close at hand in my study, were not once heard to squeak. 
This is the first time with which I am acquainted that the 
young of the harvest mouse—the smallest mammal in England 
and probably in the world—have been reared in captivity.— 
A, H, Malan, M.A., in “ Science Gossip.” 


GETTING A CHEQUE CASHED IN PARIS.—To one accustomed 
to our quick business movements in New York, and the especial 
rapidity with which banking operations are performed, it is 
quite ludicrous to enter a Paris bank and watch the performances 
there. If you present a cheque for payment, instead of handing 
it directly to the teller and getting your money instantly, or in 
two or three minutes at the latest (as in a New York bank), you 
walk up to an officer in uniform, of whom there are a dozen 
walking about the counting-room, outside the space reserved for 
the clerks. He conducts you to one of the places constructed 
like cells, in which the bookkeepers are serving out a sentence 
of solitary confinement. You hand your cheque to.the 
prisoner’s assistant, who hands it to his ‘‘ boss.” The latter 
consults a big ledger. If there is sufficient money to the credit 
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of the drawer, and the signature has all its t’s crossed, and its 
i’s dotted, he returns it to the boy, who in turn hands it to you, 
with the request that you pay two sous for a revenue stamp. 
This being gummed on the back, the deputy prisoner asks 
your address, then endorses it on the back of the draft, and 
you write your name across the revenue stamp, with date, etc., 
and chen a second time underneath your address. This done, 
you are presented with a bronze medal the size of a saucer with 
a numeral upon it. You accept it modestly, believing it to be 
a sort of Legion d’Honneur arrangement, or a reward of merit. 
You then are requested to seat yourself on one of the numerous 
long settees ranged around the room, which you do, and wait 
till your turn arrives. After meditating in this position fora 
half-hour on the transitory nature of life, the slowness of French 
bank officers, and kindred topics; after reading the morning 
papers through twice, including the advertisements—you begin 
counting the panes of glass in the roof, or study the counte- 
nances of your neighbours, all patient creatures (like yourself), 
who have become quite resigned to this mode of transacting 
business, and would be alarmed if they should enter an Ameri- 
can bank and draw their money in five minutes instead of half 
an hour. They would think there was something the matter 
with the coin—bogus, perhaps, or something of that sort. After 
exhausting all your patience and the window panes and door 
tiles likewise, an officer in another little den, dressed in a 
uniform composed chiefly of brass buttons, yells out, ** Quatre 
cent, quatre-vingt-treize/” Of course you don’t know what he 
means, and sit stupidly wondering, but on the repetition of the 
ery you consult your brass door-plate and find you hold ‘ No. 
493.” Soup you march to the crier and present your medal, 
and in return he hands you out a little bowl which contains 
your lucre. I timed the operations. There were just five 
persons ahead of me when I entered, and it took 254 minutes 
by the clock for me to draw my little cheque of 100 francs.— 
Correspondent of ** American Register.” 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL.—Sir Brydges Powell Henniker, of 
Newton Hall, near Dunmow, Essex, who has been appointed 
the successor of Major George Graham in the office of Registrar- 
General of the United Kingdom, is the eldest son of the late 
Sir Augustus Brydges Henniker, of Newton Hall, by his mar- 
riage with the Hon. Elizabeth Henniker, daughter of John, 
third Lord Henniker, and a cousin of the present lord. He 
was born in the year 1835, and succeeded to his father’s title in 
1849. He was educated at Eton, and was for some years a 
captain in the Horse Guards. He is a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Essex, and has lately been acting as private 
secretary to Mr. Sclater-Booth at the office of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Sir Brydges Henniker is married to Louisa, 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Hughan, of Airds, county 
Kirkcudbright, and sister of Lady John Manners. It was 
expected that Dr. Farr, who has long been the presiding genius 
of the Registrar’s office, would succeed Major Graham. One 
might as well have expected Sir Rowland Hill to haye been 
made Postmaster-General! It is believed that Sir Brydges 
Henniker is well qualified for the important office, especially in 
view of the approaching census of 1881. 


JEWISH ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY.—Had the Scriptures been 
preserved, had the Messiah been incarnate among a people who 
were in political sagacity, in martial energy, in soaring and 
diving intellect, in vivid imagination, in the graces of art and 
civilised life, the flower of their time, then the Divine origin of 
Christianity would have stood far less clear and disembarrassed 
than it now does. The eagle that mounted upon high, bearing 
on his wings the Everlasting Gospel, would have made his first 
spring from a great eminence erected by the wit and skill of 
man ; and the elevation of that eminence, measured upward from 
the plain of common humanity, would have been so much to be 
deducted from the triumph of the Redeemer. Thus the destruc- 
tive theories of those who teach us to regard Christianity as no 
more than a new stage added to stages that had been previously 
achieved in the march of human advancement, would have been 
clothed in a plausibility which they must now for ever want. 
‘* God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty ; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are.” An 
unhonoured, undistinguished race, simply elected to be the 
receivers of the Divine Word, and having remained its always 
stiff-necked and almost reluctant guardians, may best have 
suited the aim of Almighty Wisdom, because the medium, 
through which the most precious gifts were conveyed, was pale 
and colourless instead of being one flushed with the splendours 
of empire, intellect, and fame.—JL. Gladstone. 
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